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For the Mirror. 
ANTIMASONIC INTOLERANCE. | 

Mr. Eprror:—The facts embraced in the 
following communication, being of a personal 
nature, do not, I confess, fall directly within 
the circle of ordinary newspaper discussions.— 
In asking their insertion in the ‘‘ Mirror,” 
therefore, I can only say that they will reveal 
a perfect impression of antimasonic liberality ; 
and, in this yiew, may not be wholly without 
interest among your readers. ‘They may also 
furnish a sort of monitory or instructive beacon 
to some other unweary youth, who, like myself, 
may chance to have intercourse with an idola- 
trous individual, before whose Baal he has no 

disposition to bend the suppliant knee. 


Sometime in the month of November 1830, 


Mr. Isaac Pierce of Somerset, Massachusetts, | 


came to Bridgewater in search of a school 
master. I was at that time a scholar in Bridge- 
water Academy, and, being recommended to 
him by the Preceptor, was immediately employ- 
ed. On my arrival at Somerset, I soon ascer- 


tained that the gentleman, by whom I had been || 


engaged, had been well trained in the school 
of antimasonry. He was a merchant of long 
standing in the place, possessing some influ- 
ence. 


Supposing, from these circumstances, that a 


| 


| impossible for me to feel no interest in the is-! 
‘sue of the contest. | 


Tcould not see private virtue and unassu-| 


| ming integrity bleeding under the feet of those’ 


' who are reckless alike of humanity and for-) 
 bearance ; without enlisting my feelings and. 
_ efforts in behalf the persecuted, | 
| Soon after the fifth trial, therefore, I wrote a 
\few strictures upon antimasonry, which were 
| published in the ‘‘ Fall River Monitor.” Af- 
ter the sixth trial, I wrote a second article, and 
| after the seventh, a third. These were all 
‘published with an assumed signature ; and the 
author was known only to a few of my friends, | 
| whose views corresponded with my own. 
| During my stay at Somerset, Mr. Pierce ever 
treated me with the utmost politeness ; and al- 
| ways spoke of my school in terms of high ap- 
\probation. He frequently invited me to visit 
him ; and his conduct towards me was often 


_raarked by signal instances of kindness. 


_ At the close of my school, I delivered an 
Address on education. Soon after, I received 
a letter, signed by the minister of the parish, 
Mr. Isaac Pierce, and two other gentlemen, ex-| 
pressing the pleasure with which they listened | 
ito the Address, asking a copy for publication. 

Before the Address had gone to the printer, 
a certain individual—whose name [I shall not 
mention—laid before Mr. Pierce some numbers 
of the ‘Monitor’ containing the strictures which 
‘Thad written on antimasonry. The reader, who 
is acquainted with the spirit of the times, will 


- 


Notwithstanding that such is the obvious. 
tendency of antimasonry ; the votaries of 
proscription are daily insulting us with the sol~ 
emn asseveration that they are aiming at noth-< 
ing else than the establishment of ‘equal rights,’ 
(including, of course, the right of private opan- 
ion) and ‘the supremacy of the laws.’ 

If this were indeed the case, we could not 
avoid the conclusion that the elements of the 
moral world had suffered a thorough and uni- 
versal transformation—truth being changed to 
falsehood, virtue to vice, and common sense 
‘and reason to folly and madness. 

But, as we have no evidence of so fearful 
a change in the nature of things, we shall ob- 
stinately refuse to believe such assertions, un- 
til those who make them prove by their conduct, 
and not by profession, that they are indeed pat- 
riots and philanthropists. 


To quote my ownlanguage from the ‘Monitor’ 
—‘*Their object is not, as they profess, to ex- 


‘tract a deadly virus lurking in the veins of the 
|| Republic. 


They have not in view the diffu- 
‘sion of useful knowledge and the elevation of 
‘mind ; but the diffusion of falsehood, and the 
‘elevation of their own party to office and hon- 
‘or—not the increase of brotherly kindness and 
charity among men,and the extension of Christ’s 
‘Kingdom of boundless love; but the imcerease 


of bitterness and strife, and the extension of 


misrule and endless contention. In pursuance 
‘of these objects, the civil and religious freedom 
iof the people is literally cloven dewn on the 


public avowal of my sentiments on the great probably anticipate the result.—It was as|| field, and the pearls of individuals are wrested 
question between Masons and antimasons, 


|| follows :—He immediately demanded his name || from them by the strong arm of aggression, 
would, in a measure, destroy my influence and} erased from: the letter which had been ad-j and impiously cast to swine. And all this is 
impair my usefulness as a teacher, | immedi- ‘dressed to me ; and being ashamed to confess ‘done, too, with no other feelings on the part of 
ately resolved to maintain astudied reserve, as ithe real cause of so rash and impolite an act ; | the perpetrators, than those of Alexander, who, 


far as circumstances would permit. jhe adopted the miserable subterfuge of decla- 


When interrogated on the subject, I usually 
replied that I was not a Mason, and felt no 
interest in the perpetuity of the 
stitution. 

Thus, things passed on quietly till I finished 
my school. 


Early in the fall of last year, I was again) 


employed as a teacher by the same gentleman, 
At this time, they were endeavoring in Bris- 
tol District to elect a Representative to the 
United States Congress. The trials for elec- 
tion were conducted with great zeal and spir- 
ited exertion on both sides. The rival candid- 
ates were Honorable James L. Hodges, Na- 
tional Republican, and Micah H. Reggles, Esq. 
antimasonic. 

Mr. Hodges, who had represented the District 
for four years with the strictest fidelity, and 
had given almost unprecedented satisfaction ; 
was opposed on no other ground than that of his 
connection with the institution of Masonry.— 
In this case, however,—as in most others of a 
similar nature—when the story 
vengeance’ and ‘‘horrid oaths” failed to 


move the electors to resistance ; detraction and | 


calumny were liberally poured upon the private 
character of Mr. Hodges. 


Being on the very field of battle, amid the 
rear of arms and the collision of words, it was 


Masonic in-! 


of Masonic. 


ring ‘that the Address was not mine ; and| 
that he did not wish to give me credit for anoth-| 


convinced him the Address was not mine.”? 


I had left Somerset a little before this affair 
transpired ; but have in my possession ample 
authority for what is here stated. Mr, Pierce! 
does not pretend that he has discovered the, 
Address, or any part of it, in any writings 
which he has ever consulted. I wrote him a 
letter some (ime since, demanding of him, ei- 
ther to point me to the author on whose works 
{ had committed sacrifice ; or else, if he could 
not do this, to make a reasonable recantation 
for the abuse he had offered me without provo- 
cation.—He has made no reply. 


believe I have exhibited the quintessence of an- 
‘timasonry. 

The facts which I have mentioned may be 
thought trifling in themselves; but they discoy- 
er the real tendency of that antimasonic per- 
secuting spirit, which, if suffered to gain an 
unlimited control over the minds of the people, 
-and to be carried out in all its length and 
breadth of wickedness, to its legitimate and fi- 
nal result ; would leave this republic, like that 


iy 
er’s work—he had seen some of my writing which 


In making these statements, Mr. Editor, I) 


| of Rome, with a place only on the historian’s 
page, 4 
3 } 


when he had filled the world with the groans 
of widows and children, and returned victorious 
with the spoils of nations, wept that he had ac- 


complished so little.” J. W. 


Irom the Norwich (Chenago) Republican. 

We cheerfully give place to the following 
renunciation of antimasonry, by a gentleman in 
Columbus. We have no doubt it speaks the 
language: of hundreds of our fellow-citizens 
‘who have been led astray by the war ery of an- 
timasonry, and Who wil!, ere long, follow this 
worthy example. 


RENUNCIATION. 


Messrs. Husearp & Jounson The only a- 
pology that I shall offer at thi@tthis time for 
‘troubling you with this communication, is the 
duty I owe to myself, and more especially to 
‘the public. I have been one of those warm 
and zealous antimasons whose zeal for the 
cause was equal to that of St. Paul, whem he 
verily thought he was doing God service, 1 
"was one among many others who caught the 
contagion, but did not at that time understand 
the nature of the disease. The hue and cry 
was, down with Masonry, and down with eve- 
ry one who will not respond amen! I acted 
accordingly,.until I was conyinced that I was 
'persecuting the: best of men, and that my ney 
-creed.was, anti-republican instcad of antumea- 


— 
| 
. 
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sonic. And as my renouncing antimasonry | 
has occasioned inquiry among my friends as to! 
my reasons for so doing, I have thought prop- | 
er to take this method to avoid mistakes. _ 
‘I renounce antimasonry, first, because it has 
for its starters and leaders broken down politi-| 
ticians out of all parties—men totally void of| 


all moral or political honesty—whose polar star | 
is, not to put down masonry, but to ride into 
office on the back of antimasonry, caring noth- 
ing at all for the institution of Masonry. Be- 
cause it is anti-republican, aristocratical and, 
proscriptive. Because it carries hypocrisy on 
its very front, inasmuch as it has for its motto’ 
on all public notices, a call for all who are op-. 
posed to secret societies and combinations ; and 
at the same time, they have repeatedly, to my 
knowledge, carried on much of their election-. 


cering concerns in secret, and ina clandes-| 
tine manner. Because it receives into its em-. 
brace all those seceders who have hypocritical-. 
ly, or for the sake of the loaves and fishes, 
renounced Masonry ; notwithstanding these 
same men have heretofore Jaid the highest en- 
comiums on the institution of Free Masonry. 
And when persecution, falsehood and detrac- 

tion are heaped upon the fraternity, they come 
out, Judas like, and for aless price than he! 
took, sell the last spark of remaining honor, if 
they ever had any, for a filthy mess of pottage. 
I renounce it because its leaders and all the an- 
timasonic editors, as far as 1 am acquaint- 
ed, have but little or no regard for truth, 
and still less for men of real worth—entirely 
disregarding the qualifications of aman. The 
only question with them is can he obtain the 
most votes, andis he an antimason? I re- 
nounce it because, like the poisonous tree of, 
Java, it spares no one for their real worth, but 
destroys all peace and harmony around its 
trunk and branches. Because I find its ranks) 

. ctowded with religious fanatics and the old. 
Hartford Convention men, wita the Rey. Dr. 
Wilson for their orator—giving satisfactory evi- 
dence, that their main object is a union of 
Church and State. Finally, I renounce it 
because it disturbs the peace of society, break- 
ing up and destroying churches and religious: 
societies. I consider it the gnawing worm of 
discord, a curse to all true republican princi- 
ples, and ought not to be countenanced by any, 
good man—and that it may shortly be buried: 
with its fathers, the Popes of Rome, is the sin- 
cere:prayer of the public’s humble servant, 
SHERMAN BEBEE. 
Columbus, March 27, 1832. 


ANTIMASONRY. 


It had always been our opinion, that auti- 
masonry was founded on such principles, that 
as soon as it was understood by the candid and. 
intelligent portions of the community, it would 
decline, and ina short time be heard of no 
more. Having originated in an outrage com- 
mitted by a few misguided and ignorant men— 
cherished by the disappointed of all the factions 
which have been opposed to the present envia- 
ble and prosperous condition of our conatry, it 
isto be wondered, that it has, even now, a 
single advocate among the honest yeomanry of 
the country. Some honest, yet much deluded 
nen, still adhere to it under the belief that it 


jevery day being exhibited, which portend a 


|tried every other means to procure office, the. 


jold principles of democracy. We have been’ 


Hence, we find, that in some counties in this 
State, and insome states where antimasonry| 
had a considerable hold on the feelings and in- 
terests of men, those symptoms of decay are 


speedy dissolution of that entire party. Having 


leaders of this party took advantage of a tem-. 
porary excitement to influence the minds of, 
well meaning honest men, and succeeded in 
some places for a while, but now, that it is dis- 
covered that office is their aim, the people are. 
beginning to reflect seriously on the subject, 
and finding that they have only been ‘turning, 
the grind stone’’ for a set of discontented, dis-| 
appointed office hunters, they are beginning to. 
leave them daily, and are returning to their 


led to these remarks by the accounts received 
within the last few weeks of the defeat of an-, 
timasonry, at the recent town elections, in 
those counties in the states of Ohio and New 
York, where it had made considerable progress. 
The ‘‘ Western Courier” published at Raven-. 
na, Portage county, in the former state, a coun-. 
ty where antimasonry had made more progress 
than any other in the state, in adverting to the 
late elections, states, that ‘‘In most of the town-: 
ships where the restless devotees of antimason-. 
ry succeeded in keeping up the excitement and 
‘carried the question to the polls, we are happy | 
to learn, that they met with signal defeats.” 
We might fill columns with extracts from New. 
York papers showing similar results at the late: 
elections, and in a state too; where antimason-' 
ry received its birth ; where it has been sup-' 
ported and advocated by men whose very ex-| 
isternce, in a political point of view, depended 
on its success, It is there, as it will be every, 
where else ; the people see that they, have’ 
been gulled by designing men, and they have 


determined ‘‘ to do their own business, in their | 


‘Sacks’ or antimasons,as in ‘‘days of lang syne.”’ 
—Penn. Reporter. 


Tribute to whom tribute is due.—We are vast-| 
ly obliged to some one for a pamphlet addressed’ 
to the ‘‘ Freemen of Massachusetts, by a Free-| 
man,” (have we any slaves, by the bye,) which 
we have taken great pleasure in perusing.—| 
What, reader do you think was the drift of this’ 
pamphlet ? Why I will teil you my dear read- 
er. It was what never had an equal, either on 
the earth, or under the earth, it was antimason-, 
sonry, neither more nor less. If you ask what | 
it amounted to, why we should tell you it a-| 
mounted to amass of the most contemptible’ 
bombast, the most disgusting rant, and the most | 
infernal falsehood that was ever issued from an. 
‘earthly press. We thought while we read,’ 
what can we do with this when we have read 
it? Our “devil” has a plenty of papers to 
wipe his lamps and rollers with, we dare not 
insult a subscriber by doing up papers in it, 
what then shall we do with it? Oh that we 
were a disciple of Esculapius that we might cut 
it up and administer it as pukes, or that we were 
trcubled with rats, that we might use it as ‘bane’ 
unto them ! but alas it is not so, we must suffer 


i} 
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From a late English Paper. 
KOSCIUSKO. | 


Thaddeus Kosciusko, citizen soldier, one of 
the last and most illustrious defenders of the 
independence of Poland, his unfortunate coun- 
try, was born in the year 1756, of a noble but 
poor family, and received his first education at 
Warsaw, in the company of cadets. He dis- 
tinguished himself among them by his good 
conduct, his application to study, his knowledge 
of the mathematics, and of the art of drawing. 
The first prize young Kosciusko’s merits ob- 
tained was to be included in the number of the 
four students who were sent at the public ex- 


| pense, into foreign countries to perfect their 


studies. He remained several years in France, 
constantly applied to the study of science, and 
particularly that which relates to the art of war, 
relaxing from his labors to cultivate letters and 
the fine arts. | 

On his return to Poland, he obtained milita- 
ry service, and was named commander of a 
company ; but his country having no urgent 
need of his arm, and the banner of liberty fioat- 
ing in the new world, Kosciusko hastened to 
cross the Atlantic and offer his services to Gen. 
Washington. The American hero soon had an 
opportunity of appreciating the valor and mili- 
tary talents of the Polish warrior ; he made 
him his adjutant,gave him his entire confidence, 
and employed him in the most difficult affairs. 


own way,” and to elect men honest and capable, | The companion of Lafayette, Lometh, Gumas, 
| without enquiring whether they are masons, | 


and other French soldiers, he acquired their 
unlimited esteem and friendship. He was 
loaded with the praises of the celebrated Frank- 
lin, and received the public thanks of the con- 
gress of the thirteen provinces. The order of 
Cincinnatus was also granted him, but he soon 
ceased with the greater part of the American 
republicans, to distinguish himself from other 
citizens by an exterior decoration which added 
nothing to his glory, and infringed the laws of 
equality. After the peace, and the solemn 
recognition of the independence of the U. S. 
of America by England, and by the other 
Kuropean powers, Kosciusko returned to Po- 
land. He there lived in retirement until 1789. 
At that epoch king Stanislaus and the Polish 
diet attempted to oppose the domineering influ- 
ence of the Empress Catherine II. and her al- 
lies. Kosciusko was nominated general major 
by the diet. The 3d May, 1791, the king, and 
all the Polish nation, adopted with enthusiasm 
a free constitution ; but they had neglected to 
solicit ofthe great autocrat of the Russians the 
permission of heing free and happy, and she 
sent an army to chastise this people whom she 
already treated as rebels. The young prince 


Joseph Poniatowsky was intrusted with the de- 


fence of his country against the invasion of the 


Russians. Kosciuskoheld under him the com- 
mand ofa division, performed prodigies of va- 
lor throughout all the compaign, and excited a 
general enthusiasm in the army by his brilliant 
conduct at the bloody engagement of Dubienska. 
But his zeal, and pure blood spilt for his coun- 
try, could not save her from a foreign yoke.— 
The weak Stanilaus, intimidated by the mena- 
ces of her who had not always shown him so 
much rigor, hastened to negotiate, and at last 


it to remain, to make our room filthy with its 
presence, and our press blush for the shame of 
a brother.—Fuchburg Gazette. 


will free the state from evil. Yet ask them 
what evil is, and for their lives, they can point 
to no act of the present general or state gov- 
ernments, which, although not according to 
their idea of right or wrong, can be remedied 
‘dy antimasonry. ‘That such a party must soon- 
er. or later decline, and the elements of which it 
“was composed, be diffused and mixed with the 
common mass, all experience has shewn,—') 
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submitted to the entire will of Catherine. As, William then saw himself obliged to raise the | ‘eign troops, Kosciusko happened to be at a 
soon as the shameful treaty of slavery was con- seige, and to retreat with all haste to Prussian-  country-house in the environs of Fontainbleau. 
cluded, Kosciusko and sixteen other patriot Poland, where a general insurrection had just' The commune he inhabited was devastated by 
chiefs retired from their employments. A short’ broke forth. Kosciusko detached several corps, plundering mercenaries ; he throws himself a 
time after he was forced to exile himself from! in pursuit of him, and was preparing to place mong them, protects the citizens, and indig- 
his country, subjugated by the Russians, and himself at the head of a little army to pene- nantly addresses the officers of a Polish regr 
he retired to Leipsick. ‘The legislative assem- trate into Lithuania. But the Russian Gener- | ment he meets, and whose soldiers were not 
bly of France honored his patriotism by send- | al Suwarrow, become since so famous, had al-| the least eager in the pillage:—‘* When I com- 
ing to him the title of French citizen. In the ready entered that province, and had defeated manded brave seldiers (exclaimed he) they did 
beginning of 1794, he returned by a circuitous | the patriot Sierakowski near Brzese. On the not plunder; and I would have severely pun 
rout to Poland, having been informed that the, other hand, Gen. Fersen, advancad rapidly at ished the subalterns who should have dared to 
patriots of Warsaw were ready to begin arevo- the head of a considerable body to join Suwar-| commit the actions I now witness, and still 
lutionary movement, and that there was notime row. Kosciusko resolved at all hazards, to pre- more severely the officers who should author- 
to lose, since the Russians were disbanding, vent this junction ; he left Warsaw in Septem- ize them by their blameable indifference.” — 
successively all the national troops. Koscius- ber ; but fortune, that had till then seconded ‘‘ And who are you, who speak thus with so 
ko entered the town in the month February, at) his valor, soon betrayed him. ‘The orders he much boldness 7’? was the question on every 
the moment Madalinsky was ordered by the had sent to General Poninski were intercepted, side. ‘‘ 1am Kosciusko.” At this name, the 
Russian general Tgelstrow to licentiate his re-, by the Russians ; the corps of that chief could soldiers throw down their arms, supplicate him 
giment ; but instead of obeying, Madalinsky | not join him, and the important passage of a to pardon them the fault they had just been 
unfurled the banner of liberty, and drove the river was forced by the enemy ; and at last on guilty of, prostrate themselves at his jeet, and 
Russians from Cracow. On the 24th of March, | the 6th October, Kosciusko who was attacked according to the custom of their nation, cover 
the citizens of that town drew up the act of, by the army of Generson, three times superior their heads with dust. Kosciusko, unable to 
Polish independence, and issued their procla-| to his own. The battle of Macijowice, the “support the dismal spectacle that the count 
mations inevery part of the kingdom. Kosci-| most bloody and the most fatal to the Poles, he loved next to his own, psesented at this 
usko was declared supreme chief of the na-) lasted an entire day ; the Russians were twice epoch, quitted France, and, after travelling for 
tional forces, and invested with a general dic- | repulsed, and prodigies of valor rendered the ‘some time in Italy, at last retired to Soleure in 
tatorship, a well for military, and civil affairs, fortune of the day doubtful, when Kosciusko | Switzerland. It is from thence that we miust 
as for political relations with foreign powers.— fell senseless, pierced with wounds. He had, date the last remarkable act of his life. In 
His wisdom and moderation were well known, made his attendants swear not to abandon him |, 1817, in presence of the magistrates, and re- 
and no other limits were placed to his power) living to the power of the Russians, and it is gistered by a public notory, he abolished slav- 
save those of virtue. He proved himself wor-| asserted that some Polish horsemen, not being ¢Ty on his estate of Sieconwicze, in Poland, 
thy of that high confidence, and even his ene-. able to rescue his body, struck him with their declaring free and exempt from all charges and 
mies could never accuse him of making bad sabres on the head and left him for dead on the personal services the ancient serfs of his land. 
use of his authority. The first use he made of’ field of battle. The Cosaques were already A deplorable accident, a short time after, put 
it was to quit Cracow, and to put himselfatthe| preparing to strip his body, when he was 2n end to his glorious career. His horse fell 
head of four thousand men, the arms of the recognised by some officers. under him, and a grievous weund, the conse- 
greater part of whom were pikes and scythes. As soon as the name of Kosciusko was pro- | quence of his fall, occasioned his death a few 
With this feeble corps, and without artillery, | nounced, even the Cosaques themselves testi- days afterwards. The Old and New World. 
he did not hesitate to march against twelve thou-| fied the respect due to courage and misfortune. | Were aillicted by the news. His body was at 
sand Russians, amply provided with ammuni-| All the aid of art was lavished on him, and he, first deposited in the church of Soleure; but 
tion of all sorts. There was not a moment to! was treated with the greatest regard. But an_ his grateful country soon claimed the remains 
lose ; other troops of the enemy were on the, order soon arrived to have him transported to. of her greatest man. The Polish ladies, with 
point of forming a junction with these. Kos-| Petersburgh, where Catharitie, who was some- Unanimous accord, put on deep mourning, and 
ciusko exhorted his soldiers to follow his exam-| times generous, but then too much irritated to | wore it as if for a father. His ashes now re- 
ple—to vanquish or die. He attacked the) be so, had him plunged into a dungeon. He pose in the metropolitan church of Cracow, be- 
Russians with the greatest impetuosity, near) would, without doubt, have terminated his ca-| tween those of Sobieski and Ponitatowski. A 
Wraclawec, completely defeated them, took reer in prison, or augmented the number of colossal monument will be elevated to him; and 
twelve pieces of cannon, and made 3000 pris-|, wretched Poles, who already languish in the the brave of every country have desired to par- 
oners. His soldiers were worthy oftheir chief; desert of Siberia, ifthe death of the empress ticipate in the expense. But his memory will 
a body of peasants, armed only with scythes,, had not come to change his destiny. One of last still longer than the monuments elevated 
were seen precipitating themselves on the Rus-! the first acts of Paul I. was to render homage |by the hands of men; and his glory, without a 
sian batteries,and carrying them off. After sev- | to the virtues of Kosicusko. He not only im- stain, which even misfortune cculd not sully, 
eralsuccessful actions he repaired to Warsawto | mediately set him at liberty, but granted him a Will be perpetuated from age toage. The 
organize the government; but the approach of pension, which'the noble Pole would nottouch,! name of Kosciusko will be pronounced with 
anew and formidable enemy soon forced himto and the brevet which he sent back as soon as Veneration, as long as there exist beings who 
quit it to engage again in fresh combats. The he touched a soil beyond the fear of Russian! Know virtue and cherish liberty. 
king of Prussia entered Poland at the head of, influence. When his numerous wounds | SS a 
an army of 40,000 men.;—Kosciusko had but; were healed, Kosciusko repaired to America, || It was in the Gray Friars Church at Leices- 
15,000 to oppose him. He was, however, bold) where he was receive as a citizen hero should} t€?: that the body of Richard III., was inter- 
enough to attack the Prussians near Szcekociny, | be, who had been lavish of his bleed in the red after the battle of Bosworthfield—an old 
on the memorable 8th of June. The battle two worlds for the sacred cause of liberty, In, Stone chest served for his coffin. The church, 
was bloody, and victory long undecided. Af-|/1798 he returned to France, where the same |, course of time, became dilaptdated, and it is 
ter having two horses killed under him, and honors awaited him; at Paris every faction was * CUtious, though positive fact, that the chest 
lost a great number of men, Kosciusko suc-} united in celebrating his arrival, and his coun-| which the crooked-back tyrant had once lain, 
ceeded, however, in occupying a strong posi-: trymen of the army of Italy, having found, at Served centuries afterwards, for a drinking 
tion before Warsaw, and in covering that town the taking of Lorette, the sabre of an ancient ||tfough for horses, im an inn yard. 
which the Prussians could nottake. The king | defender of Poland and Germany, John Sobies- 
of Prussia having united fresh forces, with) ky, who had vanquished the Turks under the|| he Greenlanders suppose that thunder is 
whom several Russian corps had formed a junc-} walls of Vienna, judged Kosciusko alone wor-|,C2use4 by two old women flapping seal-skins 
tion, immediately invested the town. But he thy of possessing the weapon, and sent it to|," the moon ; and the aurora borealis owing to 
employed in vain all the resources of force and||him. Kosciusko preferred the sourjourn of ‘the spirits of their fathers frisking at foot ball. 
art to reduce it; the citizens were menaced || France to any other, and remained there for a 
with total destruction ; the Polish officers were | long time without accepting, however, any em-|| . When we look at the hide of atiger in a fur 
offered the continuation of their ranks and||ployment. The Polish hero, in an humble re-||i€t’s shop, exposed to the gaze of every mala- 
new favors if they would abandon Kosciusko. | treat in the country, occupied his leisure hours port, and then think of the ferocity of the liv- 
They all renewed their oath to conquer or per-||in rustick labor, and like the great Conde at!/!"%. beast in its native jungle, we see a beadbe 
ish with him. During two months the most |/Chantilly, amused himself with the culture of |Defere @ magistrate—a magistrate before a 
sanguinary engagements took place every day. |/flowers. But he did not cease to be attentive |/™™ster—there is the skin of office—the sleek- 
A general assault was at length resolved on ; |\to the destiny of his country, and to give useful ||"°*S Without its claws. 
but the patriots repulsed the Prussians and ||lessons to his fellow-citizen. The friendship of some men is quite Briaream. 
Russians with considerable loss. Frederic!] In 1814, when France was invaded by for-!' They have a hundred hands. z 


—— 


~ 
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~ BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT | 
| ASTRONOMERS. 


Corernicus. Copernicus was born at Thorn, 
in Prussia, in 1473, He first entered on the medi-, 
-cal profession, but becoming dissatisfied with this 
pursuit, he devoted himself to the study of as- 
tronomy at Bologna, and subsequently became a. 
‘teacher of Mathematics at Rome. By the influ-| 
ence of a relative, he was appointed to a canonry 
‘in the chapter of Frauenburg, and it was in the 
retirement which this situation afforded him, that. 
he pursued his most important astronomical re- 
searches. After an attentive examination of ex- 
isting theories, a diligent study of the heavens, 
and the most patient reflection upon the result of 
his inquiries—labor which engaged his attention: 
for more than thirty years—he at length comple-' 
tec his system of the universe. He did not, how- 
ever, awaken the prejudices of a narrow-minded || 


-cany, to the mathematical chair of his native city. 


and superstitious age, by throwing it at once be- 
‘fore the world. He chose rather to permit his | 
doctrines silently to work their way to notoriety ; | 
and it was not until 1543, thirteen years from its, 
completion, that the whole work on the Revolu-, 


nice, be accidentally heard it reported that a 


tions of the Heavenly Bodies was published at! 


Nuremberg,at the expense of Cardinal Schonberb, | and being well acquainted with the property of 
and with a dedication to the Pope. Copernicus 1 lenses, he soon constructed an instrument of such 
lived only to see a complete copy a few hours be-| perfection as ‘to show things almost a thousand 


fore his death. 


Kundstorp, in Norway. From observing an c-) 
clipse of the sun, while a student at the universi- | 
ty of Copenhagen, he conceived a passionate fond-| 
ness for the study of astronomy; and gradually 
rose, first under the patronage of Peter Haiazell,, 
burgomaster of the city of Augsburg, and after-| 
wards under that of Frederick, king of Denmark, | 
to the rank of the greatest astronomer of the age. 
Frederic conferred on him a canonry and a_pen-| 
sion, which together afforded an income of three 
thousand crowns, and established for him the fa-| 
mous Observatory of Uraniburg, at the expense of 
20,C00l. Here for twenty-one years he carried 
on his observations ; but in the succeeding reign, 
that of Christian UV., the royal patronage was| 
withdrawn from the observatory, and Tycho was! 
reduced to the necessity of becoming an exile, 
from his country. Under these circumstances, at 
the invitation of the emperor, Rodolph I, he re- 
paired to Prague, where a pension was settled up- 
on him, and an observatory erected for his ase.— 
He did not however, long survive their changes of 
fortune, but died at the age of fifty-five, leaving 
the valoable results of his observations to those 
who should come afierhim. He had discovered, 
the variation of the moon’s motion, the equation, 
for the place of her apogee and nodes, and de-! 
termined the greatest and least elongation of her! 
crbit ; and though he rejected the system of Co-! 
pernicas, he had carefully studied and recorded | 
the phenomena of the heavens. 


, Keprer. ‘Tycho was succeeded in the field of 
discovery by John Kepler. ‘This zealous laborer 
in the cause of science was born at Wiel, in Wirt- 
emberg, in 1571. Hewas for several years pro- 
fessor of mathematies at Gratz, in Styria, but hav- 
ing been compelled, on account of -his religious 
opinions, to quit that situation, he had . been pre- 
vailed upon by Tycho to settle at Prague, and aid 
him in bis calculations. “Wyth all the observa- 
tions of his predecessor before him, and with great- 


1 times larger, and about thirty times nearer to the’ 
Troso Braue. In 1546, three years after the, Daked eye.” Such was the origin of the Tele-| 
death of Copernicus, was born ‘Tycho Brahe, at | 


ly superior powers Of geheral seasoning, he ap- 


plied himself patiently to the examination of es-| and by his efforts to attain this object, he soon 
| found himself at the head of all his companions. 


tablished facts ; and after many years of the se-') 
verest study, he demonstrated successively the | Such was the commencement of his studious hab- 
three great fundamental truths, usually denon || Tee. He now began also to exhibit a remarkable 
inated the laws of Kepler, viz: that the planets: tact at mechanical contrivances. Of a windmill 
move in elliptical orbits, that equal areas are de- | which was erecting near Grantham, after an at- 
scribed in equal times, and that the squares of the | tentive study of machinery, he constructed a per- 
periodic times are as the cubes of their distances. || fect, working model ; and wishing afterwards to 


| improve it by the application of animal power, he 


At the same tiine that Kepler was enntzivell te shed up init hict 

8 Ip init a mouse. which 
{ t prope 
hus laying the foundation of physical astronomy, | led it:by acting upon: a: teeadwheel. 


a distinguished contemporary was throwing open, 
to the world a field of observation vastly more ex-. 
tensive than had, hitherto heen conceived of ey! which was (urned by the dropping of water, and 
the human mind. ‘This was Galileo, the son of 
Florentine nobleman, and born at Pisa, in 1564, | 7 a handle turned by the person who 
So early had he distinguished himself by his sci- N 
he was appointed, by the Grand Dike of ‘Tus- led from Grantham, that he might become ac- 
| quainted with the business of the farm, and quali- 
‘| fied to superintend the concerns of the family at 
| Wooisthorp. But he bad become too mueh at- 


GALILEO. 


Other pro- 


At the age of forty-five, while on a visit at Ve- 


of the construe:| to books to exchange them for the drudge- 


ted an instrument by which objects at a distance| “'®* of common life. His passion for study was 


weremade to appear larger and more distinct. The) 
‘to his inclination, and accordingly sent him back 
to Granthani. Here he remained until he had 
|made the requisite preparation for his admission 
into the university ; when, by the advice of his 
uncle, he proceeded to Cambridge, and on the 5th 
of June, 1660, in the eighteenth year of his age, 
was admitted to Trinity College. 

No particular account has been preserved of 
Newton’s progress, during his first three years at 
Cambridge. His attention is said to have been 
first turned to the study of mathematics, for the 
purpose of testing the conclusions of astrology .— 
However this may be, passing over the elements 


scope ; and no sooner had its iljustrious maventor |) 
brought it to a tolerable state of perfection, than. 
he tried its wonderful powers upon the heavenly i 
bodies ; and on the first day of its use, he discov-, 
ered three of the satellites of Jupiter, and shortly | 
afterwards the fourth. In prosecuting his obser-| 
vations, he netices the various appearances of the, 
vianet Venus, and thence inferred its revolution: j ; 
the sun ; detected the solar spots, and de-' of mind, 
duced from them the rotary motion of that great. wot 
central luminary ; observed the peculiar appear- L 
ances of Saturn, though without ascertaining the sing Op- 
form of its ring, and discovered the moon’s libra- Dr of 
tion and inequalities of surface, with many other, I oF alter- 
interesting and important facts. Al} his discove- pe hich 
ries conspired to shake to its foundations the ree of velenes: 
Ptolemaic system, and to establish that of Coper- re cr rbegicd a the resignation of Dr. Barrow, 
nicus; and Galileo was ardently anticipating the|| at twenty-seven, years of 
day when the world would hail with joy the rising 
light of truth. But in this he was mistaken, of Newton, viz: 
Prejudices which had lain undisturbed by the qui- of the 
et labors of Copernicus, wete now roused into 
active and bitter opposition ; and to the deep disz-. =. 
honor of the age, the philosopher whose genius of 
had laid open the secrets of distant worlds, UF to Nave 
condemned, on a charge of heresy, to the dungeon Vader” must Be 
of the Inquisition, where, though with some 1 dis hile 
mission of the rigors of confinement, he finally 
aes frangibility of the rays of light. ‘To improve the 
closed his life, on the 8th of January, 1642. refracting telescope was his immediate aim. Hay- 
ing attempted in vain to attain his object by grind- 
ing hyberbolieal lenses, he determined to examine 
more minutely the nature of the subtle agent, 
which it was his wish to manage. He accordingly 
procured a prism, and commenced a series of ex- 
periments. A beam of light was made to pass,by 
a hole in the shutter, through the prism, into a 
darkened room. The image was throwu upon the 
opposite wall, but, to his great surprise, not ina 
circular form as he had expected, but in an oblong 
figure, witha regular arrangement of the seven 
colors, the red upon one extreme, and the violct 
upon the other. Alter a great variety of . experi- 
ments to prevent the possibility of mistake, he 


Newron. Sir Isaac Newton was born at 
Woolsthoip, in Lincolnshire, England, on the. 
25th of December, (0. S.) 1642; a year after, 
the death of Galileo. His father, Mr. Isaac; 
Newton, died a few months after his marriage, 
and before the birth of this his only son. At an 
early age, young Newton was sent to the school 
of his native village, and at twelve he was trans- 
ferred to the public school at Grantham, that he 
might be instructed in the classics. Here he ap- 
pears for some time to have bestowed little atten- 
tion upor his studies ; but naving one day been 
insulted by a boy of higher standing, he resolved, 
by way of revenge, to rise above him in the school, | 
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was finally conducted to the conclusion, that the 
rays were differently refracted, or bent from 
straight line, in passing through the prism; and 
hence he drew the inference that the different 
rays of which light is composed, correspond in 
number to the distinct colors presented in the im- 
age on the wall. 
seem to have shown this inference to be incorrect, | 
and to have reduced the primary colors to three, 


| 


‘FROM THE DESK OF POOR ROB 


Recent experiments, however, 


she made the best puddings in the 
herself.” 

1 Now, until the fourth day of last October, l 
| had not been to Applebury for eighteen years.— 
| Just as the old town clock struck 4 I entered the vil- 
lage. My heart fluttered. { looked around in hopes 
| to meet the welcome of my friend. A gloom and 
| solemn stillness seemed to pervade the whole vil- 
| lage. Presently the bell tolled, a funeral proces- 


village except 


WESSCBLBANYWo 


ERT THE 
SCRIBE. 


A gill a day—the thing is clear, 

Twenty three gallons make a year, 

Now this would buy a cow, and keep her— 
Two suits of clothes—a score of sheep—or 
Twenty good things than brandy cheaper. 


viz: red, yellow, and blue. Such at least is the, 


opinion of Dr. Brewster and other high authori-| 
ties. 

Newton now perceived the grand difficulty in. 
the way of improving the common telescope, so as | 
to produce a colorless image. He therefore de-| 
termined to avail himself of the fact, that the rays. 
of light, when reflected from a surface, pass off 
at the same angle, and of course produce no color. 
in the image. He therefore constructed with his. 
own hands two reflecting telescopes of considera-. 


bie perfection, one of which was presented to the 


Royal Society, and is still in their possession. — 


He also applied his new theory of light to the ex-, 
nlanation ofthe new phenomena of colors, espe- 


cially that of a solar bow; and in a great variety | 


of ways he made apparent the extent and impor- | 


tance of his discoveries, illustrating and confirm- | 


ing them at every step as he proceeded. 


A friendship had long subsisted between New-. 
ton and Charles Montague, afterwards earl of 
Halifax; and that gentleman having been made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and wishing to ef-, 
fect a re-coinage of the English money, caused. 
his friend to be appointed Warden of the mint in| 
1695. In 1699 ne was nominated Master of the 
same establishment, an office which afforded him) 
an income of twelve or fifteen hundred pounds a_ 
year, and which he held during the remainder of 
his life. He resigned his professorship at Cam-. 
bridge in 1703; in the same year was chosen Pre-, 
sident of the Royal Society of London, an office. 
which he held for twenty-five years, until the 
time of his death. I 1705 he received from. 


Queen Anne the order of knighthood. 


After entering on the duties of his office at the, 
mint, Newton gradually withdrew his attention 
from philosophical pursuits. The preparations. 
for the press of his Optics, and his Method of 
Fluxions, which had lain by him for many years, | 
the solution of two or three mathematical | 
problems, togetiier with a few minor experiments. 
and observations,comprise his subsequent scientific 
efforts. 


part of Connecticut. 
the town, kept at the sign of the Grey Goose, en-, Dot know me) ‘there go the remains of a man, who 


_tertained the passing stranger, and in the winter) eighteen years ago, was the most promising youth 


jwith this motto--‘ 


There isa pleasant little village which stands, sion approached. Lalighted atthe Inn, and im- 
onthe bordersof a small lake, in the western, mediately inquired who was dead? *“ Alas! the 
A tavern, the only one in) day !” exclaimed the old tavern keeper, (who did 


|evenings was the place where we held our dances ||!" ail the country. fortune, education, genius, 


—for old Robert used to dance in his younger ®!l united to render him every thing. But the 
days. [remember well the merry evenings | morning billers—the noontide dram—and the 
enjoyed there, and methinks I could yet “tire, evening sling, have withered the finest flower, in 
down” the stripplings of the present day. | nature’s garden. Poor Easy !—God rest him 
| Among the companions of our recreations were || Kdward had been tniemperate. Intemperance 
two, whose vivacity and wit I could not but help, begat idleness, and neglect of business; poverty 
‘admire—and whose good nature, and virtues 1]|,and wretchedness followed ; and he who might 
‘could not help but love. Absalom Active was) have reflected honor on his country, poisoned by 
the eldest of my friends. His father was poor, Tum, died a beggar. But ‘men of genius tread 
but he gave Absalom a good common educa- lightly on his ashes, for he was your kinsman,’ 
‘tion and then bound him an apprentice to a, and if you would avoid his fate, declare with my 
respectable waggon maker of the town. When) friend Active, that you and grog are sworn ene- 
I saw Absalom last, before my iate visit to Apple-| mies.’ 
bury—it was his birth and wedding night. Just | 
‘twenty three years old—he had married black |! 
‘eyed Susan, and as for her cheeks I never saw | 
cherries redder.” He had taken a shop for him- 
self, and having got a journeyman from New 
York, had added the making of chaises to his 
old business. 


Extracts from amodean Dictionary. 
Water. A clear fluid, once used as drink. 
| Marriage. The gate through which the happy lover 
leaves his enchanted visions and returns to earth. 
| Death. An ill-bred fellow, who visits the people at 
all seasons, and insists upon their returning his call. 
Jury. Twelve prisoners in a box to try one or more 


Absalom was industrious—Aktsalom was fru- 
gal--above all Absalom was lemperate--‘ Grog 
and 1,’ he used to say,--‘ are sworn enemies.’ 

And what do you think was the consequence? 
Why, when I went to Applebury last October, 
who should I bear them iaik about but good 
Squire Active--Why, he has money to lend-- 
and he owns two of the best farms on the 
suuth side of the lake--the poor all bless him. 
He now rides in his coach on which is painteg | 
a Bee, an and a glass turned upside down 


Young Attorney. A useless member of society,who 
‘often goes where he has no business to be, because he 
‘has no business where he ought to be. 
| Witness’ stané. Ina court of justice, a kind of pil- 
lory, where a person is obliged to. receive every species 
of verbal insult without being able to resent it. 

Beauty. An optical delusion, 

Rural felicity. Potatoes and turnips. 

Woman’s love. A rainbow melting in tears. 

Moral rectitude. Great care not to be found ont. 

Public abuse. The mud with which every traveller 
is spattered on his road to distinction. 
|, Slander. An invisible venom spit out by toads and 
Kdwaid Easy, my other companion, received | serpents in the haman shape. 
from his father a fortune of five thousand pounds.|, Political honesty, Previous lexicographers have not 
At the age of nineteen, he took his degree at noticed this word, treating it, I presume, altogether as 
‘Yale with singular honor. ‘The profession of the efinition, vide self-evident. 


| fabulous—for d 
Jaw suited best his capacity and inclination, he 


ance.’--By these [ ride. 


His duties at the mint demanded a large pro | Studied this aerial under the most “gti 
portion of his time, but his industry did not sufier masters, and at twenty one appeared at sand 
2 moment to be Jost; and in addition to the litera- bar. I shall never forget the day when he, 
ry labors which we have mentioned, and various made his plea. All Applebury went to hear! 
others, he made numerous minor discoveries and! him, for Edward was a« favorite of the people; | 
inventions of a scientific nature. 
his ordinary health til] his 80th year, when he 
suffered an attack from which he never perfectly 


‘gle one in the village who could not tell some! 
good and kind thing he had done. 


retained 2nd well he might be, for there was not a sin- |! 


|| Watchman, 


Happiness. A dream, 
| Hope. A traitor. 

| The grave. An ugly hole in the ground, which lov- 
ers and poets wish they were in, but take uncommen 


| pains to keep out of. 


Constable. A species of snapping turtle. 
Modesty. A beautiful flower that flourishes only in 
‘secret places. 


A man employed by the corporation te 


recovered. During his last illness he is repre- 
sented by his physicians, Dr. Mead, to have re- 
tained his faculties unimpaired. His death oc- 
curred on the 20th of March, 1727, m the 85th 
year of his age. Unthe 28th his bocy lay in 
state in the Jerusalem Chamber at London, 
whence it was removed to Westminster Abbey, 
where a monument was erected to his memory by 
by his relatives in 1731. 

Such was the man, of whom it has been well 
said that ‘no man ever left knowledge ina state 
so different from that in which he found it.” 


The cause he plead was for a poor widow sleep in the open air. 
woman. You may remember he;—it was Mrs, || Honesty. An excellent joke.—New York Mirror. 
Rodgers who sold ginger bread and beer just a- 
bove the stocks and whipping post north of the, 
meeting house. She had an only daughter just 
seventeen, who was the delight and solace of 


her life. An unfeeling landlord demanded the 


Dr. Stack versus the Indian Cholera.--Dr 
Slack says that should the disease occur amongst 
us, he should use, asa preventive, the Chloride 
lof Lime. He would diffuse it in his room—wash 
in a solution of it--gurgle the mouth with it, and 
take a few drops in the stomach. In ease a per- 
son should die with the Cholera, he would wrap 
the corpse in a sheet soaked in a solution or tne 
Cholride. He also recommends fires of Char 
coal.--Pawlucket Artizan 


sacrifice of Mary, or threatened her ruin. 

I left him on the eve of being married to Eunice 
Heartfree. She was worthy of him--she danced de- 
lightfully ; sung sweetly : could spin fifty knots a 
day, and the parson’s wife was heard to say, ‘that 


at a bar. 

| | 
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BOSTON M ASONIC MIRROR. iHingion, Vt. Sentinel—a decided and talented 


Jackson paper—as having a direct bearing on 
the point at issue, and as further evidence that 


: others, than ‘‘ ultra federalists,” differ from 
Boston Statesman. the original views of the Statesman in regard 


In the Statesman of Saturday last, we rather {o the rights and powers of the Supreme Court: 
unexpectedly met with an article from the Alba-_ ‘© We solemnly believe that on the issue of 
ny Argus,a leading administration paper, written: this momentous question hangs the permanen- 
by a gentleman ‘‘ justly respected for the puri- cy, or the immediate dissolution of OUR 


ty and soundness of his views, and his high UNION. And we call upon that portion of} 
character for talents and personal probf@ity,”’ 


SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 95, 1232, 


} our citizens who are in favor of resisting the 


and who, ‘‘ in most of the material measures mandates of America’s Supreme Fadictal Tri-| 
of Gen. Jackson’s administration, has yielded) hynal, to pause—‘‘ for Heaven’s sake, to 


to him a frank and fair support; in which is_ pause!”” Whether the decision of Chief} 


embraced the following remark: | Justice Marshall be correct or incorrect, is a 
‘When the Supreme Court, at its next "question with which we now have nothing to 
term, shall be autheniically informed of the re- do—it has become a matter of moonshine.—|| 
-fusal of Judge Dorothy to comply with their San. THe 
mandate, it will be their province to award such 
_ process as the law authorises. This process, it | 
is presumed, be directed to the Marshal;— Nationa Honor—our Narvionat Sarety—|, 
and if he should be resisted ils erecution, acase ouR Narionat Existence—be hazarded, if not) 
may then arise for the action or THE Execvu-. sacrificed, to gratify the unholy cupidity of a 
tive. That would indeed be an important cri-) few ‘‘ fiery Hotspurs of the South?” These 


sis; and the responsibility of the President, are the greal quesiions now to be considered and| 
whether the office should be filied by Gen. determined! 

Jackson or any other person, would be such 
as the most adventurous could not covet.” 


ARM oF THE Supreme Court— 


‘We shall await with anxious solicitude the 
development of the views of General Jack-. 

As the Statesman has adopted the rule that! son, and an avowal of the course which he in-} 
the evidence of its political opponents tends to pursue. 
regarded as poor authority,’” we presume 
wishes to be understood as admitting the re- 
verse of that rule. 


is to be If he considers the decision |, 


ofthe court unwarranted by the Constitution 


Indeed, by transferring the 


THESTRONGESTBOND AND THESUREST BULWARK|| 
i 
‘OF THE uUwioN—be sustained? or, SHALL ouR} 


wary 


.—The New York 
of Commerce expresses a belief that a union 
will be eflected between the National Republi- 
can party and the antimasons! and that the 
vote of that State will be given to Mr. Clay. 
‘The condition of this union is, we suppose,that 
the National Republicans shall first unite with 
the antimasons in electing Granger governor of 
the State: when they, the antimasons, will go 
for Clay; that is,if the leaders of the faction hans 
influence enough to effect that object. But 
they have not. They may leadtheir dupes a- 
while longer by the nose, if they do not attempt 
to coerce or cheat them into new alliances;— 
but the moment they attempt this, the delusion 
vanishes, and the frail structure of iniquity falls 
forever. The leaders of the antimasons under- 
stand this perfectly well; but if they can de- 


ceive the Nationals into a measure calculated 
to give them more power than they can other- 
wise obtain for themselves, it is their policy to 
do so. At all events, the friends of Mr. € lay 
can gain nothing by forming a league with the 


devil. ‘* Honesty is the best policy.”  'Trite 
as the maxim is, it is a sound one, and the 
friends of Mr. Clay will find it so. If they 


‘would succeed, they must not form alliances 
with men whom they know to be morally de- 
pray ed and politically corrupt and unprincipled; 
for parties, like individuals, are judged of by 


: the character of their associates. 
and its mandates vou, we shall tremble for the! 


We shall look for | 


We are sorry to see the Boston Daily Ad- 


existence of our Republic. 
, of which the above is an extract, from a fulfillment of the predictions of the aristocrats || 
the aco to its own cclumns, it has, to our 


of Europe, that a republican form of govern-, 
mind, admitted, not merely the reverse of the “ment can never long exist. Yes, the very mo- 
rule, but the soundness of the position assumed ment President Jacksen attempts to sustain the 
by us, and on which we have been at issue.— unconstitutional and oppressive laws of Geor- 


And what is not a little curious, the principles | gia, we may say as William Pitt once said in 


here sanctioned by the Albany Argus, and a- the British Parliament, ‘‘ The knell of our, 
dopted hy the Statesman, constitue the exact country’s downfall is ringing—has rung.” 

‘¢ doctrine,’’ avowed in nearlythe sameterms, ‘Jt is not that we love Jackson less, but we 
that is held by the National Intelligencer; the love ovr country more, that we are induced 
republication of which, the Statesman deemed to speak thus plainly. 


sufficient to subject us to the charge of ‘* re-|}unwarrantabie course of the leading journals, 
tailing the old ultra doctrines of federalism’! in this state, demands plain blunt language.— 


article 


Our friend of the Statesmanis certainly, attempts to provoke Gen. Jackson to || 


i violate his official oath by defying him so to do,” 
We hope he ts not subject to these wanderings; have tended more to alienate Sots his support) 


for if n be, ‘¢ we shall have little faith in his, our moderate opponents, than ail the falsehoods |! 
paper.” But since he has changed his views slanders of the whole Clay press. 
in relation to this matter, and admitted (tacitly, enter our strong and solema protest against such | 


once at least, a little erratic in his politics. — 


at least,) that the execution of the decisions ofa course—against a course which SEEKS | ti 


the Court may, in 
on the President, 


exireme cases, 


devolve! ‘TO DECIDE AN IMPORTANT CONS- 
he will, as a mere act of TITUTIONAL QUESTION AT THE 


justice, exhonorate us from the premature and, DREAD TRIBUNAL OF PARTY.” 
erroneous charge of ‘‘ retailing the old ulira | 


doctrines” of any party. 


We felt confident) Stony. of the New York Commercial 
thatevhen our friend should be made sensible |) Advertiser, complains that there was too ‘much 


of the political hallucination under which he} 
labored, he would not longer pretend that 

the framers of the Constitution had been so un- 
wise as to create a judicial tribunal, on which 
had been imposed certain high and important| 
duties, without. delegating to it the power to 
uxt! 


verjuice and vinegar in every line” of our re- 
marks relative to his political tergiversations. 
Had his paper fallen under our notice in prop- 
er season, we might have considered the 


merits of this complant; but as it did not, we 
shall let the ‘‘ gauled jade wince” until the 
application of a more powerful corrective shall 


The mortifying, the || 


We! 


ivertiser engaged in this work. It would be 
/more wise in the friends of Mr. Clay to confine 
‘themselves to the merits of their cause, and 
teave the rest to the virtue and intelligence of 
the people. 


ADVENTURES ON THE CotumBia River, includ- 
ing the narrative of a residence of six years on the 
western side of the Rocky Mountains, among various 
tribes of fadians, hitherto unknown: together with a 
journey across the American continent. By Ross 
Cox. New York, J. & J. Harper, 1832. 1 yol. 8 mo 
pp. 331, 


At the present time, when the emigration to 
the ‘* Oregon country” 


is exciting an unusua! 
‘interest in the minds of a large portion of the 
yregeew. the above narrative will be read 
with interest. It embraces a period of six 
‘years, ‘‘ five of which was spent among vari- 
ous tribes on the banks of the Colombia River 
‘and its tributary streams; and the remaing por- 
tion was occupied in the voyage outwards, and 
the journey across the continent. During this 
period the author has ascended the Columbia 
river nine times, and descended it eight; win- 
tered among various tribes; was engaged im 
several encounters with the Indians; was 
lost fourteen days in a wilderness, and had 
many other extraordinary escapes.” He kept 
journals of the principal events which occurred, 
the substance of which is embraced in the work 
before us. Those who love to read of ‘* bat- 
tle, murder, and sudden death,” will, in his 
description of the dangers and privations to 
which the life of an Indian trader is subject, 


We give the following article from the Bur- 


become necessary. 


find much to gratify their taste; while te such 


| 
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as are fond of nature, in its rudest and most 


| Deprcatron.—Our friends out of the city will bear 
; ‘ ‘in remembrance that the Dedication of the Masenic 
d and), 

savage forms, his sketches of the wil "Temple, recently erected sy the Grand Lodge of Mas- 


wandering tribes of Western Americs, will not sachasetts, will take place ot Wednesday, the 80th 
be found uninteresting. - The author’s descrip- jnstant. An address will be delivered on the occasion 


tion of the fair Oregonians, is not paticularly ‘by a brother emirently qualified to do full justice to 
encouraging to the ‘‘ single gentlemen” who "his subject. It has not, we understand, yet been deter- 


nity Seon their way to this far-distant land of || mined by the committee of arrangements, whether the 
subsequent part of the ceremonies, (the pronouncing of 


things.” We would advise all young 
pas get married before they emigrate; an d '|the address, &c.) shall take place in the spacious Lec- 


f Z “Satie ‘ture Room of the Masonic Temple, or in some more 
they willdo so, if they read the following: commodious place. There is a strong desire on the part 
‘* Numbers of the natives crowded in and a-! of some of the brethren that the ceremonies should be 


bout the fort. They were most uncouth look- | completed within the walls of the building; and if the 
ing objects; and not strongly calculated to im-' Lecture room were large enough to accommodate ll 
press us with a favorable opinion of aboriginal who may be present, there could be no objection to this 
beauty, or the purity of Indian manners. | course ; but as it is not, it will probably be found neces- 


few of the men were partially covered, but the sary to form in a procession, immediately after the cere- 
greater number were unannoyed by 


aes vestments | monies of dedication, and proceed to some more spa- 
of any descripition. 


Argh. Their ey eaBeconiy blac > cious and commodious place to hear the address. The 
piercing, and treacherous; their ears slit up, | 


| committee, 
and ornamented with strings of beads; the car-_ =r 
tilage of their nostrils perforated, and adorned i 


with pieces of hyaquau placed horizontally ;— 


while their heads presented an inclined plane. 


PAR in Ru I —The followin 
from the crown to the upper part of the nose, | e g 


totally Be geet European Fa PRN dity of crani- ||°"° the Returns of votes from all the towns in Rhode 


um; and their bodies besmeared with whale || sand; cast at the recent election. 


oil, gave them an appearance horribly disgust-_ Arnold, Fenner, Sprague, 


| 
| 


son fur our next paper. 


ing. ‘Then the women,—Oh ye gods! With | Newport 198 89 27 
the same auricular, olfactory, and craniologi- || Providence * 678 190 60 
cal peculiarities, they exhibited loose hanging | Portsmouth 78 5 25 
breasts, short dirty teeth, skin saturated with | Warwick 120 61 76 
blubber, bandy legs, and a waddling gait;— | Westerly 73 49 1 
while their only dress consisted of a kind of | New Shoreham 17 95 00 
petticoat, or rather kilt, formed of small strands || N. Kingstown 28 86 41 
of cedar bark twisted into cords, and reaching | 8. Kingstown 122 143 5 
from the waist to the knee. This covering in| East Greenwich 52 19 30 
calm weather, or in an erect position, served all'| Jamestown 16 11 14 
the purposes of concealment; but in a breeze,'|  gmithfield 138 97 36 
or when indulging their favorite position of |  geituate 63 140 43 
squatting, formed a miserable shield in defence | Gioucester 78 94 21 
of decency: and worse than all, their repulsive || Charlestown 26 37 00 
familiarities rendered them objects insuportably 39 9g 00 
odious; particularly when contrasted with the «01 146 11 18 
lively eyes, handsome features, fine teeth, open | y 
countenance, and graceful carriage of the. 
interesting islanders whom we had lately left.”’ 
Bristol 45 100 14 
Our author observes that the Flat-heads have | Tiverton 16 75 38 
fewer failings than any other tribe he has ee Little Compton 59 10 19 
with. They are honest in their dealings,| Warren 102 8 9 
brave in the field, quiet and amendable to their Cumberland = 65 24 
chiefs, fond of cleanliness, and decided enemies | 
tv falsehood of every description. The women Hopkinton 63 an : 
are excellent wives and mothers, and their) yonncton 116 77 20 
character for fidelity beyond reproach. They), N. Providence 71 59 17 
believe in the existence of a good and evil spir-|| Barrington 23 22 00 
it. They say that honesty, bravery, love of) F — 75 173 00 
truth, attention to parents, obedience to their Burrillville . Pal ~ $0 
chiefs, and affections for their wives and _chil- 2730 2290 ~—s- G08 


dren, are the principal virtues which entitle *Scattering 3. 


them tothe place of happiness, while the oppo- 


; icans; d that of the fJacksoni 
site vices condemn them to that of misery. Republicans; the second that of the (Jacksonians, and 


third the antimasons. It will create a smile on the 
cheek of the reader when he is told that Rhode Island 
is one of the States whose support the antimasons have 
set dewn as certain for Mr. Wirt! 


The work is particularly interesting, and is 
spoken by gentlemen well acquainted with the 
country and people of which it treats, as being 
unusually correct in its details. It is for sale 
at the bookstores in this city. The reader will 
find much in it to afford him amusement, and 
probably not a little that is new. 


if We have room this week only to ‘acknowledge 
the receipt of ** Romance and Reality,’ a novel by 
L. .E. L.,* author of * The Improvisatrice,’* «* The 
Venetian Bracelet,’’ &c. &c., in two volumes, just 
from the press of the Harpers. The reputation of the 
fair authoress will ensure a zeady sale to the work. 


Mina hasbeen convicted of the murder of Mr. 
Chapman... The National Gazette states that 
he has made a confession, fully implication his 
paramour. 


The Centinel corrects its statement relative to the 
burning of Mrs. Harvey, in Hanover street. She was 


Boston aAnp 1Ts Environs.—A little poem of 
forty-seven pages, bearing this title, has been placed on 
our table. We have given it a hasty reading, and 
are sorry that we can say but little in itsfavor. The 
writer seems to be a man of kindly feelings, but he is 
not a poet. None can object to his sentiments, but 
;not so much can be said of his poetry. That there are 
\some poetic lines in the piece is true, and it would 
'be strange if there were not; but it is equally true that 
‘there are avery large number which might pass for 
tolerable prose:—they could not well be mistaken for 
poetry. If the writer be a young man, he may, by 
‘much study and practice, become a very tolerable po- 
‘et; but, if otherwise, the ease is hopeless; and we 
‘would recommend him to turn his attention to a depart- 
‘ment where his talents will better enable him to effect 
the object he desires—‘* the good of the whole.”’ 


_ Sraristics.—A friend has furnished us with the fol- 
lowing memoranda, as affording a correction of a para- 


however, will probably be able to fur-' graph wild ie. guing 


nish us with a programme of their arrangements in sea- || 


Marblehead has 59 Fishing vessels of about 75 tons 
each, which took last season 1,682,650 cod fish that 
weighed 53000 quintals; worth $132,500. The oil, 
tongues, sounds'and Mackerel are estimated at about 


The first colamn shows the strength of the National |! 


$20,000. ‘The bounty paid by Congress was $17,602. 
|The number of hands employed was 412 about 8 months, 
| and after paying 3-8 to the owner, saJt and bait, the 
average wages per hand was about $207. 
| ‘This town has become a manufacturing, and conse- 
"quently, a thriving village. In addition to 2 extensive 
| Rope Walks, one twine Factory, a visiting Card estab- 
| lishment, Tobacco ,Mattrass, Cabinet,Coopers, Soap and 
' Tin ware Factories; they have more than five hundred 
and fifty men, and boys engaged in making shoes. 
Ipswich has a Lace Factory that gives employ to 
more than five hundred girls. 


} 
|, The London Courier of the 30th March mentions a 
| circulation on that day at the west end of the 


immediately. 

{ The papers announce, that the Cholera has broken 
out in France. The number of cases in Paris, up to the 
| 28th of March, was thirty-eight. The disease appears 
also to have obtained fresh activity in Edingburgh.— 
| At Dublin five cases had occurred in the vicinity of 
Summer Hill, four of which had terminated fatally. In 
Belfast there had been five cases and three deaths. In 
‘London on the 26th, the number of new cases was 120; 
deaths 46. On the 27th, new cases 89; deaths 48.— 
28th, new cases 91; deaths 45. 29th, new cases 64;— 
deaths 34. 30th, new cases 87; deaths 44. 

| The question between Holland and Belgium remained 
unsettled ; Count Orloff has artived in England. The 
ar had been ratified, conditionally, by Austria; and 
Prussia, it was said, was willing to ratify it if Russia 
‘did. 

| Great rumbers of emigrants from different parts of 
the United Kingdom, were preparing to embark for A- 
‘merica. The greater portion of them were going ta 
‘Canada—from which the passage to the United States 
‘is short and easy. The Bath Chronicle says, ‘‘One hun- 


dred and fifty-six persons left Frome on Sunday evening, 
on their way to Bristol, to embark the next morning fer 
‘Canada.’’ Says the Eglin Courier, ‘*The mania for emi- 
gration rages just now in this country to an unheard of 
‘extent. We believe more people have quitted, or intend 
quitting, Elginshire for America this spring, than dur- 
ing the last ten years.’’ Four hundred emigrants sailed 
from London to Quebec in one day. 

Paris papers to March 31, have been received. The 
Cholera was raging in that city with unabated violence. 
58 cases on the 27, 28 and 29th.—18 new eases were 
announced on the 3lst. The number of cases in private 
houses is not known. The more timid are leaving the 
city. A case is said to have occurred at Calais.. 


iP Mr. C. H. Pon is an authorized agent for tho 


not intoxicated. 


Mirror in Bangor, Me. and the vicinity. 
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From the New England Weekly Review. 
THE INDIAN WARRIOR. 


‘* The hunters from the West said a red man had 
been among them, whose tracks were far off towards 
the rising sun; that he seemed like one who had lost his 
way, and was sick to go home to the great spirit.””— 
Anonymous. 


A mountain peak whose summit high 
Stands like a pillar of the sky, 

Lofty and proud its barren rocks 

Have braved a thousand tempest shocks, 
Its rifted chasms though dimly seen, 
Show where the lightnings track hath been, 
When storms have pealed their thunders loud, 
In battle with that mountain proud: 
When Autamn leaves were in the sear 
Constant as the returning year, 

Upon that fearful height was seen, 

With bearing high, and lofty mien, 

The warrior Meetahneag—his name, 
The terror of his foes—his fame, 

In many a battle bravely won 

Long ere ‘* the children of the Sun”’ 
Had swept away with ruthless hand 

The forests of his hunting land; 

Alone, and of his race the last, 

He stood, an emblem of the past. 

He came to view from that lone height 
Scenes that first met his boyhood’s sight. 
To d-vell upon cach dale and stream 

As on a long remembered dream, 

And memory, as it wandered back 
Along his dark and cheerless track, 
Seemed doubtful now if sull the same, 
The land which bore the warrior’s name, 
He that had marked the seeming smile, 
That dwelt upon his lips the while 

He gazed, as hending on the breeze 
Upon those huge old forest trees, 

That waved above his infant home, 
But now, like him, stood sad’and lone, 
Would deem that joy’s electric spark 
Had flashed across his sunken heart— 
But trace that smile unto his eye, 

And listen to that deep-drawn sigh, 

And other thoughts will here unfold, 

Of ruined hopes—of grief untold. 


** Land of my fathers!’ I have come,”’ 
Thus spake the man of woe, 

‘© To view once more my native home, 

To breathe the air which softly now 

Fans the thin locks upon my brow, 
Preathing a welcome low. 


The mighty warriors as of yore— 

‘Thy forests —where are they? 

They live upon that peaceful shore 

Where in the chase the hunter’s spear 

O'ertakes the swiftly bounding deer, 
That region far away. 


«* Ages on ages shall rotl on, 
Swift as the ages past, 
Bearing life’s changing things aiong— 
These rathless ones—the proud pale-face 
Shail, like my own brave fearless race, 
Be numbered to the last. 


* Great Spirit of the air! behold 
Thy last lone worshippers; 
Life’s ebbing streams grow faint and cold; 
An icy hand upon my brain 
Is taking off the hated chain 
That binds my spirit here. 


** The opening clouds disclose a hand 
That waves me to my home, 

Away into the Spirit land— 

Now I shail join my warlike sires, 

And dwell around their council fires, 
Fathers! I come! I come!’’ 


The eagle from his mid-day dream, 
Soars upward with affrighted scream, 
As o’er the mountain’s fearful height, 
Ile proudly curves his arching flight; 
Those steril rocks stand bleak and bare, 
No trace of living thing is there; 

But legends tell, that spirit forms 

Were seen amidst the Autumn storms, 
With batt!e-axe, and spear, and bow, 
As rushing on to meet the foe. 

No funeral chaunt, nor prayer was said, 
Where Meetahneng the brave was laid, 


Hartford, April 18, 1832. H. W. 


A NUT FOR THE PRINTERS, 
Jim Black who loved to cuta—— — 
Was courting Betty Brown 
A maid who had a jam of cash 
To make the pill go down. 


So Jemny thus one morning said 
And took her by the {cl 

‘* Dear Betty most accomplished maid 
The fairest in the land. 


Hearthis ’ I make 
Some pity now bestow 
And put I pray for mercy sake 
A . to my woe. 


If my destruction be your aim 
A t you may use 

I'd rather die by sword than flame 
My warmth of words excuse. 


Yes evena now 
A welcome guest would be 
For fate’s determined to allow 
A alone for me. 


Rather than bear vour frowns will I 
Embark upon the seas 

For ina ' would I die 
Or perish by ° © 9 


But to the last your praise I'll sing 
In spite of all your jars 

And through the world your name shall ring 
And soar above the *** 


Ther’s not a § of our !and 
Could show your |! 

I'd better try to count the sand 
Than al! your worth to tell.”’ 


Betty who had a feeling heart 
Not quite so tough as leather 
Bade Jemmy for the priest to start 


To —“~— them both together. 
BReEvVIER. 


IDER DOWN, best white Down, best Live Geese 
Feathers— ist, 2d and 3d sort Russia Feathers—— 
Sicily, Hen’s, and Sea-fow], do.—Spanish, Russia and 
American curled hair Mattresses—Marseilles and printed 
Bed Quilts—6, 9,10, 11 and 12-4 Rose Blankets— 
Moreans, Fringes, Binding, &c.—Domestic Carpeting, 
Comfortables, &c. &c, for sale by 
DANIEL DOLE. 
Jan. 7. 17, Dock Square. 


OB PRINTING, of all kinds, executed in the neat- 
est manner at this Office. 


ep3m 


EMERKSON’S SECOND PART 
OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN ARITHMETIC, 
Is THIS DAY PUBLISHED 
BY 
| LINCOLN & EDMANDS. 
‘THE plan of this book is such, that Mental 
| and Written Arithmetic are very happily 
‘and conveniently united. . Although rules are 
not excluded from the book, yet the illustra- 
tions which have been introduced by the au- 
_thor, render the operations on numbers so 
clear and interesting, that the learner is prepar- 
ed rather to make rules for himself, than to re- 
ily on them from his book. 
| Boston, April 28, 1832. 


| Benjamin’s Practical House 


CARPENTER. 

cst published and for sale Bensamin’s Practi- 
cab House Carpenrer ; being a complete de- 
| velopment of the Grecian Order of Architecture, metho- 
| dised and arranged in such a simple, and comprehen- 
‘|sive manner, as to be easily understood ; each example 
| being fashioned according to the style and practice of 
| he present day, containing examples of the Tusean, 
| Doric, lonie, Corinthian and Composite Orders, with all 
their details drawn to a large scale : to which are ad 
| ded, a series of Designs for Porticos, Frontispieces, 
| Doors, Windows, Caps and Siils, Sash Frames, Sashes 
‘and Shutters, Base and Sur-Base Mouldings, Archi- 
i traves, Chimney Pieces, Trusses for Roofs and Parti- 
tions, Stairs, &c. Engraved on sixty-four large quarto 
||copper plates. By Ashur Benjamin, Architect. Au- 
\'thor of **The American Builder’s Companion,” and 
|, “* The Rudiments of Architecture.”’ 

1 {i Wholesale orders should be addressed to R. P. 
(& C. WILLIAMS, No. 18 & 20 Cornhill, Boston— 
or single copies may be had through the Booksellers— 
by copying and forwarding this Notice with Orders—on 
| hand at all times a variety of the best works in use 
among Mechanics and Manufacturers. 


*,* Particular attention given to supply Libraries. 


Furniture Warehouse. 

| JOHN HEWS. 

No. 5, Washington Street, bottom of Cornhill, and 
| 60 Brattle Street, opposite City Tavern, Boston. 
Kees constantly for sale a general assortment of 


House FurRNITURE, Viz. 
| Bureaus, Bedsteads, Dining, Pembrook, Break ast, 
'Card and Work Tables, Secretaries, Dressing Cases, 
Toilet Tables, and Glasses, \. ash Stands, common and 
|, fancy Chairs, Easv, do , Cradles, Looking Glasses of all 
|, Bues, Couches and Sofas of various pattern, feather 
'sieds, Mattrasses, Pew and Chair Cushions, Curled Hair 
:Bedtickings and bindings. 
| FEATHERSof all kinds and qualities, put up at short 
:notice. 
1 All of which will be sold as low as at any Furniture 
in thecity. tf Jan. 7. 


Flooring Boards, &c. 
OARDS, or Plank, of hard Southern Pine,or North- 
ern White Pine, furnished to order, ready plained 
by steam power, of any required dimensions, of as good 
quality and lower rates than can be procured else 
where. 

Orders received by 

Nov. 5. 


E. COPELAND, Jr. 


uf 65° Broad-Street. 


SECRECY, 

POEM, pronounced at the installation of the Of- 
L& ficers of the Boston Encampment of Knights Tem- 
plars, Feb. 28, (832; by Thomas Power, Esq. For 
isale by Carter & Hendee, Hilliard, Gray, & Co. Wm. 
Hyde, Washington Street, F. Edmunds, J.W. Burdett, 
Court Street, P. C. Jones, State Street, J. W. Bel- 
cher, Faneuil Hall, and at this Office. 
march 31. 


AN ADDRESS 


ELIVERED before the Boston Encampment of 
Knights Templars, at the Public Installation of its 
Officers, on the evering of the 28th of Feb., 1832: by 
Panl Dean. For sale by Carter & Hendee, Hillard, 
Gray, & Co., Wm. Hyde, Washington Streets. R. P. 
& €. Williams Cornhill, B. F. Edmunds, J. W. Bur- 
dett, Court Streets, P. C. Jones, State Street, J. Ww. 
Belcher, Faneuil Hali, and at this Offiee. 
| march 31. 


| 
| 


